A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





** BENIOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Corper. 
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“ youR HUSBAND HAS A VOTER, MRS. BANKS?’ SAID SIR GEOFFREY. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
CHAPTER V.—HOW SIR GEOFFRY WENT ELECTIONEERING, 
“Votre for Sir Geoffry! Independent electors of 
Gotham—solid men of Gotham—wise and honest 
men of Gotham—vote for Sir Geoffry !” 

The walls of Gotham bristled with Sir Geoffry’s 
name; the streets of Gotham resounded with it. 
Sir Geoffry was at Gotham, and his agent was 
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with him; so also was his London steward; and I 
and my fellows were in the steward’s safe custody, 
under lock and key; but not long to remain there 
you may be sure, my friend. 

Sir Geoffry had work before him, a week’s work, 
and hard work, and dirty work too—(his lady was 
right enough when she had taunted him with this)— 
and he needed all the help he could get; even the 
help of sixpences and shillings was not to be des- 
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pised; for “money answereth all things,’ you 
understand. 

So, on the morning after our arrival at Gotham, 
the key was turned in our lock, and bags were 
opened, and a hand—Sir Geoffry’s white, delicate 
hand—was inserted, and the number of his pri- 
soners was diminished by as many of them as he 
could grasp. For that time I escaped, however, 
and lay undisturbed for the remainder of the day. 
What our owner wanted with those he released 
from confinement I need not say, for I have under- 
taken to tell only my own story. It is part of that 
story, however, that Sir Geoffry returned many 
hours afterwards, very weary, and in not a parti- 
cularly gentle mood; that he carefully changed his 
dress before he sat down to dinner, and, with very 
especial care, washed his hands with highly-scented 
soap; and that he drank a great deal of wine after 
his meal, to wash down, as he said, the filthy fumes 
which hung about his lips and tongue and throat. 

If Sir Geoffry had said to wash away the defile- 
ment of deceitful promises, and ribald jests, and 
false oaths, he would have spoken more truly, per- 
haps. There are foul stains, my friend—ah! I see 
you understand this—which all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten, nor all the wines of Cyprus 
drown; so let this pass, I say. 

Sir Geoffry’s day’s work was not over. The 
streets of Gotham were noisy with shoutings and 
music, and gay with banners flying. 

“You will have to say something to the people 
eut there, Sir Geoffry,” said the agent, who had 
dined with his patron, and was now helping him 
to drink his wine. What made him say this at 
that moment was a mighty uproar beneath the 
windows of the room in which they sat at their 
ease; and mingled with the tumult were loud calls 
for Sir Geoffry. 

“ Pho, pho!” said the baronet, yawning, “I have 
had humbug enough already for one day, I think, 
Blummer.” 

Mr. Blummer smiled, and shook his head. “You 
are new at this sort of business, Sir Geoffry,” said 
he, deferentially, “or you would not use such 
harsh terms.” 

“ Ah, well, Blummer, you are Sight, E dare say. 
But I tell you what; you are a better hand at— 
ahem !—you can talk better than I can, I mean. 
Suppose you go out on the balcony, and do that 
part of the business for me.” 

“T would do it with pleasure, Sir Geoffry, only I 
am afraid it would not answer. The rabble of 
Gotham are particularly hard to please, you see.” 

“Ah, I have had proof enough of that to-day,” 
interposed the baronet, with a slight but percep- 
tible shrug of disgust. 

“ And,” continued his adviser, “we have a strong 
party against us.” 

“Strong!” sneered the baronet. “Strong! and 
they talk about the purity of election.” 

“Oh, they talk, no doubt; ha! ha! and you 
must talk too, Sir Geoffry.” 

“T tell you what, Blummer; what’s the use of 
talking and speech-making? How many taverns 
and pothouses are there open on our side ?” 

“Twenty, Sir Geoffry,” replied his agent. 
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“Then go to my committee, and tell them to 
open twenty more. The Gotham electors are 
thirsty fellows.” 

“ And the non-electors too, Sir Geoffry. I will 
do your errand with pleasure; but still, a few 
words to the people outside would not be amiss. 
They are very clamorous, and I am afraid——” 

I cannot say how much longer the honourable 
candidate and his agent might have carried on this 
discussion, which was interrupted by the hasty and 
unceremonious entrance of three or four gentle- 
men, all talking very loudly, and betraying great 
discomposure. It was some little time before my 
owner could understand the meaning of this irrup- 
tion, and he looked inquisitively at Mr. Blummer. 

“Gentlemen of your committee, Sir Geoflry,” 
said the busy agent, in explanation. 

“All right, Sir Geoffry!”’ shouted one, who 
seemed to be their leader. “True blue, and all 
the rest of it! But you are wanted outside, Sir 
Geoffry ; that’s where it is.” 

“1 have just been telling Sir Geoffty the same 
thing,” said Mr. Blummer; “ but I am not able to 
prevail——” 

“They want. yow to step out on to the balcony, 
Sir Geoffry, and make a speech to the mob. And 
upon my word I think you had better do it, if you 
don’t want to have the windows broken.” 

There seemed, in fact, to be some danger of this; 
for a smart shower of small stones rattled at that 
moment against the glass, and the shouts of Sir 
Geoffry’s name became louder and more impatient. 

“Very well,” said Sir Geoffry, reluctantly ; “but 
what have I got to say? I shall break down as 
sure as fate.” 

“No you won't, Sir Geoffry. Never mind what 
you say to them, only lay it on thick enough. 
“Glorious constitution,’ you know, and ‘ Free and in- 
dependent electors,” and ‘Old English gentlemen 
ef the old school,” and——there, that will do, Sir 
Geoffry; you know all about it; and—stop—it 
‘might be as well to scatter a few trophies of elo- 
quence of another sort among the crowd. You 
understand, Sir Geoffry; tokens, I mean, of your 
affection, and so forth.” . 

“Oh, I understand: but I cleared out my 
pockets.” 

“ But not your bags, Six Geoffiry.” 

“T am afraid it will be set down as bribery, 
Blummer,” said the reluctant baronet. 

“Not at all, sir; you need not do it. Leave 
that with me,” said the agent. 

While this hurried conversation was going on, 
the gentlemen of the committee had thrown open 
the windows, and stumbled out on to the balcony, 
whence they were regaling the mob in the street 
with their oratory, amidst laughter and hooting. 

“ Sir Geoffry! Sir Geoffry!” shouted a stentorian 
voice in the crowd; “why doant him show his- 
self?” And with this, Sir Geoffry made his appeat- 
ance, attended by Mr. Blummer, and followed by 
his steward, having in his hand the bag in which 
I was confined. 

The appearance of my owner was the signal for 











renewed tumult, in the midst of which, without a 
| chance of being heard—which mightily elated him 
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—-he commenced a speech, beginning with “Gentle- 
men” (very loud); “base and grovelling swine” 
(this in an under-tone). “Free and independent 
electors of Gotham” (loud again), “who are ready 
to sell your souls to the highest bidder” low 
acain): here he got confused. 

“Hear, hear!” shouted Mr. Blummer; and a 
shower of shillings and sixpences, scattered by an 
unseen hand from the balcony, made confusion 
more confounded in the street below. 

I need not describe this scene any farther, my 
friend, excepting that Sir Geoffry’s speech was 
loudly applauded, and that, by the time it was over, 
the bulk of his two money bags was sensibly di- 
minished. If I had any doubt before as to the base 
uses to which I was destined to be put, almost on 
my first entrance into this world of yours, that 
doubt was now dispelled; and it was little consola- 
tion to me that I yet remained behind, for the fate 
cf my late companions to-day would be mine to- 
morrow. 

But I was mistaken in this; though, whether the 
fate reserved for me was much better than theirs, 
you shall judge when you have heard it. 


CHAPTER VL—MRS. BANKS AND HER CAT.—THE SIXPENCE 
GETS A NEW OWNER. 

Tue morning of the following day found my owner 
ready—though not with such alacrity as he showed 
the day before—to recommence his work. Again 
his hand was thrust into his bags, and this time I 
did not escape his grasp. In another moment, 
with several score of my fellows in tribulation, I 
was transferred to his capacious pocket. 

“Quite right, Sir Geoffry,’ said his attentive 
agent. ‘ Nothing like having plenty of loose coin 
about one on such occasions, you see.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the baronet, laughing, but 
rather ruefully. “The less said about it the better 
though ;” and, saying this, he pursued his course. 

Wonderful was the proud man’s condescension. 
Mightily would you have been edified, my friend, 
to see the great man stooping from the summit of 
his magnificence to take notice of those whom at 
any other time he would have called very low people 
indeed. 

“A large family of small children here, Sir 
Geoffry,” said one of his committee men who ac- 
companied him, in a monitory tone; “and the wo- 
man——” 

“Hasn’t a vote, I suppose,” said Sir Geoffry, 
hastily and testily. 

“No, of course not, Sir Geoffry; but her hus- 
band has; and the wives rule the husbands pretty 
much in Gotham—in such matters at least.” 

“So you have told me before,” said the candidate, 
knocking at the door of a miserable-looking cot- 
tage in a narrow dirty lane, into which he and his 
friends had ventured. The door was opened by a 
dirty girl, ten or twelve years old, probably the 
eldest of the “large family of small children,” the 
rest of whom were to be seen in various attitudes 
of picturesque disorder on the brick floor of a small 
and dirty apartment, steaming with the exhalation 
of a washing-tub, at which stood a stout woman 
with a very red face and tucked-up sleeves, who 





discontinued her employment and looked round 
when her visitors entered. 

“A fine family, madam,” said Sir Geoffry, ad- 
dressing the woman, and laying his hand (with the 
glove on) graciously on the little portress’s head. 

The woman answered with a scowl, which might 
have daunted a man less brave than Sir Geoffry. 

“A very fine family,” continued the baronet, 
looking round on the motley group, every item of 
which was staring at the intruders. 

“Handsome is that handsome does,” said the 
woman, splashing her parboiled hands back into 
her washing tub, and making believe to be very 
industrious. “ You are come electioneering, I sup- 
pose.” 

“You should say ‘Sir Geoffry,’ good woman,” 
whispered Mr. Blummer, who had threaded his 
way to the wash-tub, or into dangerous proximity 
vith it, as he found when a shower of foamy flaky 
suds accidentally (perhaps) ascended and settled on 
his face and black garments, causing him to draw 
back with alacrity; “you should say ‘Sir Geoffry ;’ 
this is Sir Geoffry.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, once more desisting from 
her occupation, and resting her stout arms on the 
edge of her tub, “I reckon it’s my old man you 
want; and he isn’t in.” 

You see, my friend, that once in seven years at 
least the “ very low people” of Gotham, or some of 
them at any rate, had at that time a week’s privi- 
lege of turning the tables on the “ very high sort 
of people,” and of being as saucy (independent they 
called it) as they pleased; and they generally 
availed themselves of the opportunity. And it was 
instructive to see how meckly all this was borne. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we could do a little busi- 
ness in a satisfactory way without him,” insinuated 
Sir Geoffry. “ Your husband’s name is i 

“ Ned Banks,” said the woman, curtly. 

“Banks—Edward Banks—freeman; ah, yés; 
that is as I have it down here,” said the baronet, 
turning over the pages of a book, till he lighted on 
the name. “I see, and he has a vote.” 

“ Of course he has,” said Mrs. Banks; “and of 
course you want it.” 

“ Well, of course—a-hem. You know, ma’am, 
that the privilege—a-hem—of voting for a member 
of parliament is a sacred trust 4 

“ Sacred fiddlesticks,” said straight-forward Mrs. 
Banks. “Come, now, how much do you mean to 
give for my husband’s vote, Sir Geoffry, if so 
be that’s your name? That's what I call coming 
to business.” And she looked the great man 
steadily in the face. 

“Wie, fie!” interposed Mr. Blummer; “you 
don’t think that Sir Geoffry is a rogue, do you, 
ma'am? Now really, consider: do you know what 
the law says about bribery, Mrs. Banks? That 
isn’t the way to do business—no, no.” 

“Very well,” said the woman, “then you had 
better talk to Ned about it;”’ and she turned to 
her washing tub again with so sharp a movement 
that Mr. Blummer drew back another pace or two, 








quickly. 
“Ah, perkaps we had better do so,” said Sir 
Geoffry, “ only I thought——upon my word, a nice 
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little chubby fellow. Come here, my little man. 
I shouldn’t wonder, now, if he says he is fond of 
gingerbread,” continued he, breaking off abruptly, 
and fixing his eyes on a young half-naked urchin, 
who was dabbling in a puddle on the dirty floor, 
near to the woman. 

“Get up, Bob, and go to the man,” said the 
amiable mother, giving the child a sharp nudge 
with her foot. 

“ Shan’t,” said the boy, puckering up his face 
into the commencement of a howl. 

“Not for this?” said Sir Geoffry, taking me 
from his pocket, and holding me up to sight. 

The child was in a moment at the baronet’s 
side, and I, with my bright, unsoiled face, and 
undimmed lustre, was speedily transferred to the 
child’s greedy clutch. 

“I suppose your husband has not promised his 
vote, ma’am,” said Sir Geoffry, when this delicate 
piece of diplomacy, followed by an equable distribu- 
tion of sixpences to the rest of the juvenile starers, 
was transacted. 

“T guess he hasn’t,” replied Mrs. Banks, with a 
twinkle of her eye. 

“In that case, ma’am, permit me to leave my 
card, and—but, dear me, I trust you will pardon my 
rudeness, Mrs. Banks, if I notice what a very beau- 
tiful cat you have here;” and Sir Geoffry stooped 
downward, and, with his delicate hand, cautiously 
stroked a large tabby which came purring about 
his legs: “a most extraordinary fine animal, Mrs. 
Banks, permit me to say.” 

“The very words as a gentleman used, only 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Banks, once more discon- 
tinuing her exertions, and facing the baronet. 

“Dear, dear! a curious coincidence, certainly. 
The gentleman you speak of is a friend of yours, I 
suppose,” said Sir Geoffry, with a smile. 

“Not at all,” said the woman. ‘“ He came in 
quite promiscuous like, as you’ve done, Sir Geoffry, 
and the first thing he says is, ‘What an extraor- 
dinary fine animal you have got here,’ says he.” 

“T don’t wonder, I am sure, at his expressing 
his admiration. The eat isn’t for sale, I suppose, 
ma’am P” said the candidate. 

“That depends,” responded Mrs. Banks, drily. 

“ Madam ?—depends ?” said the puzzled baronet. 

“ Our good friend means that it depends on the 
offer made. Am I correct, ma’am?” interposed 
Mr. Blummer, softly. 

“ That’s it,” said the woman, bluntly. 

* Ah!” continued Sir Geoffry, “I understand 
now. The fact is, a lady with whom I have the 
honour of being acquainted is remarkably attached 
to cats.” 

“Ladies is fond of cats most times, especially at 
election times,” observed Mrs. Banks ; “leastways, 
I have heard so: not as I ever knowed.” 

“No, no, of course not. Well, now, I shouldn’t 
mind offering—well, say two guineas, ma’am, for 
this very fine animal.” 

* My cat doesn’t go for two guineas, sir,” said 
Mrs. Banks, with virtuous severity. “Why, the 
gentleman as was so taken with it yesterday wanted 
to give me as much as three pound ten for it, 
and——” 





“ Oh, then the cat is sold,” said Sir Geoffry, with 
an air of resignation; “I am sorry I have troubled 
you.” 

“ No, sir, the cat isn’t sold, sir,” said she; “T 
refused the offer, sir; I wouldn’t take no such 
price for it. Cats is cats now, and so I told him.” 

“ What do you say, Blummer ?” demanded the 
baronet, turning to his agent. 

Mr. Blummer thought it a pity that a pound or 
two, more or less—— 

In short, my friend, a bargain was concluded at 
last, that Sir Geoffry should be the happy pur- 
chaser of the highly-prized (and highly-priced) 
animal, for six guineas, to be duly paid down to 
Mrs. Banks on the day succeeding the election; 
until then it was left in her care, with a strict 
charge to keep it in good presentable condition. 
Which terms being ratified by Sir Geoffry’s friends, 
the baronet took his departure, and I saw him no 
more. 

* se * # % 

“You may come up now, Ned,” said the woman, 
in a shrill voice, when her visitors were gone; and 
the next moment a door was cautiously opened, and 
the head of a small man was as cautiously pro- 
truded into the room, followed by his body, which 
seemed to be ascending a steep flight of stairs. 
Perhaps he had been in a coal cellar: he was black 
enough, certainly, to have been burrowing in a 
cinder heap. 

“T thought they would never have gone,” said 
he. 

“ Well, they are gone,” said the woman; “and— 
but I reckon you heard.” 

“ Ah, I reckon so—all about the cat—it isn’t 
bad, old woman, though I dunno: I reckon if we 
had stopped to the last day or so——Now, I mind 
when a rummer cat than that would have fetched 
ten pound, and no mistake.” 

“You’re always wanting more than you can get, 
Ned,” said Mrs. Banks, sharply. “You mind— 
you mind! Do you mind last election? You stuck 
out for your ten pound, and didn’t get-——” 

“ Well, well, old mate, you needn’t be casting 
that up agin. Didn’t I say you should have the 
guiding on it this time? and hasn’t you? The 
six guineas is safe, any how, and I’m satisfied; so 
here goes to the Blue Anchor, to wash it down.” 

The man was no sooner departed on this errand 
than the sixpences they had received were trans- 
ferred from the hands of the junior members of the 
Banks family to the safe keeping of the woman; 
and before night I was bartered away for a quar- 
tern of gin for her private consumption. 

After this, for several weeks, I was kept in rapid 
circulation without meeting with any particularly 
striking adventures. In all this time, however, I 
remained in the town of Gotham, and witnessed 
folly, and madness, and depravity, in those I was 
called upon to serve, sufficient, believe me, my 
friend, to disgust me with your species. For a 


whole week after my dismissal by Sir Geoffry, the 
town of Gotham was a scene of idleness, and con- 
fusion, and drunkenness, the visible effects of which 
were not banished until long after the triumphant 
return of my former owner as its parliamentary 
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representative. And many months passed away— 
as I happened to gather in the course of my shift- 
ings to and fro—before the heart-burnings and 
animosities which that event stirred up had sub- 
sided. Meanwhile, however, I had fallen into the 
possession of a publican. 


At this moment the voice seemed to die away, 
while the strokes of a city clock, faintly heard in 
Whirlpool Rents, gave note of midnight. 

“Tam to hear no more to-night, I suppose,” said 
the lonely man. “ My crooked friend likes to keep 
decent hours, it seems. It is all very well. 

“It is singular, now,” he continued, musingly, 
as he prepared for his couch, “ how this story of the 
election at Gotham—(Gotham! that’s ridiculous, 
though ; there’s no such borough in England: my 
crooked friend wants to mystify me, evidently) —but 
it is singular enough how the story of this election 
tallies with what I remember of my native town 
when I was a boy, and my father was town clerk, 
and used to come home and tell us all the news; 
und my brother Sam—poor Sam !—ah! I recollect 
as well as though it had happened only yesterday, 
his going abroad because he was crossed in love. 
Poor Sam! he used to write home regularly till— 
he must be dead now. Yes, yes, he is sure to be 
dead: all are dead now who would have cared for 
me: fathers, sisters, brothers, all. And if Sam 
were alive—which he isn’t—he wouldn’t acknow- 
ledge me now. It wouldn’t be right for him to 
do it; at least, it couldn’t be expected he would. 
Poor Sam! dear fellow!” 

Murmuring these unconnected sentences to him- 
self, the poor clerk put out his candle. On the 
following evening, the ‘adventures of the Crooked 
Sixpence were resumed. 





THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

A GROUP OF SCOTTISH LOCHS. 
At a few minutes after nine o’clock of an August 
morning, the coach for the Trosachs drew up in 
front of the hotel at Callander—a bright specimen 
of fresh painting and emblazonments, with scarlet 
coachman and guard to match. Having previously 
secured outside places—for though the skies low- 
ered, we preferred our chance of a temporary wet- 
ting to the certainty of seeing nothing from the 
interior—we made ourselves as waterproof as might 
be, with rugs and umbrellas, and were soon bowling 
along through the village, towards the vast barrier 
of Benledi. 

For such the mountain seemed; as if one must 
climb ‘across it to reach any world beyond. Now 
it was a great mass of purple gloom, because mist 
hung over the hundred furrows worn on its barren 
sides, which after a shower glistened from the de- 
scent of innumerable runlets. Benledi was the first 
mountain with which I had made personal ac- 
‘quaintance ; and very noble was the patriarch, in 
every circumstance and every drapery of weather. 
The straggling street of slovenly Highland cottages 
composing Callander receives a certain dignity 
from its superintendence. A prospect not to be 





forgotten is that visible from the old bridge over 
the Teith, in the midst of the village. When I had 
stood there earlier on this morning, the broad 
silently swift stream was glazed with reflection of 
ultramarine skies, and brown shadows of trees and 
scaurs: the huge mountain rising from the other 
shore was crested with a pile of white clouds, which 
gave it something of a slumbrous aspect. But the 
view varies each hour, rapidly as the humour of a 
capricious beauty, who in all moods is yet lovely. 

We passed the wretched hamlet of Kilmahog to 
our right, and then skirted the base of Benledi 
westward, alongside the brawling Teith for some 
distance; during which stage of our journey we 
were wrapt in the oblivion of an impetuous shower. 
Suddenly the coachman, with a great flourish of 
his whip, proclaimed the lines :— 

** And this is Coilantogle ford, 

Where thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 
Presently the sunlight burst forth over flood and 
field, flashing on the shallows of the stream where 
it issued from “ silver Vennachar,” and our driver 
went on to recite, with much enthusiasm and false 
emphasis, the single combat of Fitzjames and 
Roderick Dhu. In fact, he seemed to have com- 
mitted the entire “ Lady of the Lake” to memory, 
as a qualification for his office, and thoroughly be- 
lieved every word of it; for were not the very 
scenes, each wood and crag and mead, daily before 
his eyes ?—to which no one who felt the spell of 
genius himself could offer a satisfactory reply. 
Moreover, by this he had his livelihood. The in- 
fluence of Sir Walter Scott’s writings is worth 
thousands of pounds annually to his native land; 
it has founded scores of hotels, and opened up 
scores of roads and steam-tracks. 

“Deep and still,” as ever the poet saw it, slept 
placid Loch Vennachar among its soft slopes of 
verdure ; in the distance rose masses of mountain, 
all with long familiar names; opposite, a mile and 
a half over the water, were the woods of Drunkie 
and Dullater, which would be more fitting neigh- 
bourhood for an Islay distillery, so far as nomen- 
clature isconcerned. Long before we had travelled 
the five-mile length of the loch, all inclosures and 
cultivation had ceased. Purple-stained moors 
swelled northward into hills. Except for this, and 
the promise of magnificence before us in dim 
mountains piled afar, the scenery about Loch Ven- 
nachar might almost be called tame. 

Soon some one espied a black-cock marching 
sedately among the heather; a pack of red grouse 
was startled from a bracken covert; a covey of 
partridges swept with whirring wing over the 
moor; a hare sat on its haunches a hundred yards 
from the road, with erect ears, staring at us; the 
plover’s whistle echoed from the sedge. It was 
evident that we had entered Nature’s own domains, 
where her wild subjects are free to live and to 
enjoy, untroubled by previsions of the sportsman’s 
twelfth of August, which was now perilously near. 

“The gathering-ground of Clan Alpin!” ex- 
claimed the coachman, pointing to a level bit of 
marshy meadow on the edge of the loch; “and 
there's the very rock Fitzjames set his back 
against.” Truly a broad lichened crag did stand 
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itself upright in a convenient place as witness to 
the poet’s faithfulness. The solitary islet of Hilan- 
a-vruin—“ Lamentation”—lies out yonder. Per- 
haps this dismal name has reference to the drown- 
ing of a whole funeral procession once, while cross- 
ing the waters to a place of sepulchre; and since 
which time Loch Vennachar has been regarded as 
a special haunt of the kelpie. ; 

Henceforth the Grampians shut in the lake 
world with mighty barriers; every mile the moun- 
tains seem higher and wilder. Here is the Brig 
o Turk, across the stream flowing from Loch 
Achray to Loch Vennachar: now look northward 
into the opening of Glenfinlas. What a grand 
precipitous gorge curving away among blue masses 
of crag! what a hazy depth of palpable mystery 
seems to hang over those distant woods and 
ravines! And behold that artist, sitting on a 
stone in a dry gravelly patch of the river-bed: his 
whole soul in his eyes and pencil, as he tries to 
transfer some of the glorious aérial perspective to 
his sketch-book. I can tell him, were he Landseer 
himself, that his spirit will be vexed by the dull 
result of pigments and brushes, in contrast with 
the living loveliness of Nature’s own tinting and 
shading yonder. But I envy him the exquisite 
solitude which will close again around him, when 
our noisy emblazoned coach has rattled by. 

Glenfinlas is now a deer forest, belonging to the 
Earl of Moray: ten miles of wild glens and heaths 
embosomed in mountains, once the head-quarters 
of malignant sprites and other ghostly entities, 
likewise of the more substantial outlaws, sorners, 
cattle-reivers, and the like, concerning whom many 
legends are said and sung. 

We are now upon the borders of Loch Achray, 
called thus, “the level field,” because it lies so low 
and calm among all sorts of peaks and precipices. 
Benvenue, “the little mountain”—for it is such in 
comparison with the giants Benlomond and Ben- 
ledi, though more attractive than either for its 
variety of outline in different aspects—rises oppo- 
site; a pile of grey rocks a-top of endless woods. 
Ben-An, a naked peak, sharp as an Alpine aiguille, 
shoots up to the sky over the other woods to our 
left. Sometimes the road lies at the foot of crags 
on the very edge of the loch—actually constructed 
of boulders and masses of granite laid down in the 
water, for want of land footing. At other times 
the abundant woods close above and around with a 
verdant darkness, only lit by a glance of sunbeam 
piercing among leaves. 

Suddenly a building with every token of a 
baronial residence comes in sight, crowned with 
conical turrets, the walls loopholed, the entrance 
ample. Except for a perceptible newness of slating 
and stonework, one might take it fora noble family 
mansion, dowered with date back to the Tudors. 
But this fine building belongs to the tourist; such 
a house where an Englishman proverbially “ taketh 
his ease’—a comfortable, nay, luxurious inn—an- 
other of the Scotch foundations, it may be called. 
Our coach is considerably lightened here, by the 
alighting of passengers who wish further to explore 
the beautiful hills and glens about; but we go on, 
and enter into the far-famed defile of the Trosachs. 





What can I say about it? I do not believe th. 
any affluence of language, even written by a master 
hand, could convey an adequate idea of its sur. 
passing loveliness. In thirty exquisite lines, Sir 
Walter has done the best that poetry can do; i; 
one sentence Macaulay has equally excelled in the 
medium of prose. “The Trosachs wind betwee 
gigantic walls of rock, tapestried with broom ani 
wild roses,” writes England’s greatest historian, 
Tn truth, the place is a bewildering chaos of beauty, 
often heightening into magnificence. The moun- 
tains keep closing up their colossal ranks, darken- 
ing even the summer noon-day. Recesses whence 
cascades leap to the loch—deep glens of ferns an] 
copsewood—crags crested with feathery birk and 
bracken—glimpses of bright sheeny water afar—ai! 
varieties of foliage—in short, everything of scenery 
which is singly beautiful, is here collected, massed 
together richly. 

War, which has soiled the loveliest spots in our 
world, has been here also. Cromwell’s soldiers 
and the Highland Loyalists had a skirmish in this 
pass, at which era the only means of exit was by a 
ladder of roots and boughs down the precipitous 
western extremity to the beach of Lock Katrine. 
The grave of the single soldier slain is still pointed 
out. Now the mountaineers had stored their tres- 
sures, consisting only (simple people) of wives and 
children and cattle, in Ellen’s Isle, which we shail 
see presently: the republicans, stimulated by re- 
venge, wanted to destroy them. <A soldier swam 
to the island for a boat lying there. But a daring 
yoman, named Helen Stuart, struck him with « 
dirk as soon as he laid his hand on the gunwale; 
his comrades would not tempt such desperate cou- 
rage further, and withdrew to the plains. Other 
tales of the old freebooting times in this “ bristly 
territory,” {for so the name signifies,) might be re- 
lated. But we are now on the verge of Loch 
Katrine; the steamer is puffing off white smoke at 
the little wooden pier, and in the bustle of transit 
we forget scenery for awhile. 

Soon, comfortably seated on the quarter-deck, 
we are again at leisure to admire. Above lies the 
great mass of Benvenue, rent into a hundred fan- 
tastic chasms and corries; “the den of shaggy 
men,” Coir-nan-Uriskin in Gaelic, is a gash near 
the summit. There the Highland satyrs held 
annual gatherings in fairy times. <A cave of the 
goblins is somewhere on the skirts of the moun- 
tain—a circular recess of stupendous rocks, now 
closely covered with luxuriant trees. The entire 
breadth of Loch Katrine is here shadowed deep in 
verdurous gloom, for green precipices rise from the 
water’s edge, reflecting every tuft and cranny i! 
the glassy mirror below. As we move forward, 
we come in sight of Ellen’s Isle, the single gem of 
these waters—a bosky rock, drooping on all sides 
with foliage. 

Alas for the stern facts of history! This pretty 
island was inhabited, not by a gentle girl and her 
aged harper, but by a desperate gang of outlaws o! 
the clan Gregor; who fortified it “with mew, 
victual, powder, bullets, and other warlike furni- 
ture,” saith a privy council proclamation of 161°, 
“intending to keep the same as a place of war and 
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defence for withstanding his Majesty’s forces.” 
The imagination of the tourist can hardly conjure 
up any figures on its strand or among its copse, 


gave those of the fair Ellen and the white-haired | 


Allan Bane. 


| 


When N. P. Willis visited the spot, 


every association was completed by the existence | 


of a mimic hunting lodge, furnished and adorned in 
the manner that the poem describes; but a spark 
from a tourist’s cigar destroyed it shortly after- 
wards. ‘The very name of the loch, Katrine—from 
cateran—brings us back to the days when Beala- 
nam-bo yonder was really the pass of the catile, 
and plundering the sole handicraft of the people of 
these mountains. The last lawless exploit in the 
district was the abduction of a little steamer, set to 
ply upon the loch fourteen years since ; and strange 
to say, the mystery of its disappearance was never 
solved. All that ean be said is, that it interfered 
with the monopoly of the boatmen, who were wont 
to charge a fabulous rate of passage-money. At 
present, the six miles from the foot of the Trosachs 
to Stronaclachan may be traversed in this little 
screw for half-a-crown—another proof of the private 
advantages of monopoly, for the same distance costs 
but ninepence on Loch Lomond. 

The greatest event in Loch Katrine history oc- 
curred last autumn, when her Majesty in person 
opened the waterworks, which are to drain away 
millions of gallons annually into Glasgow. Already 
there is a perceptible decline of the mass of waters 
in the loch, and a baring of strands in shailow 
places after dry weather, as I have been told; but 
this cannot proceed beyond a certain point, and 
the compensation of mountain torrents is largest in 
winter. Verily, the useful is preferable to the 
merely beautiful, in this age of ours; and even 
Loch Katrine is more worthy of honour while 
feeding a Glasgow tank, than while lying still and 
looking lovely. 

As we gradually ascend from the peaceful verdant 
slopes of Vennachar to the superb gorge of the 
Trosachs, so thenceforth we are gradually emerging 
through similar gradations down to the rounded hills 
at the base of Loch Lomond. The country is flattish 
near the western extremity of Loch Katrine; a wild 
moor stretches and swells for miles towards In- 
versnaid. Midway lies a little dark loch—Arklet— 
areal mountain tarn, blackened with rock-shadows ; 
not far off is Rob Roy’s fort, a few lonely walls on 
a mound, where once Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, 
held command. A noisy foaming torrent ac- 
companies the road henceforth, as if running races 
with the carriage, plunging along madly over its 
rocky channel, making great leaps and swirling 
eddies, till our attention is diverted from it by 
sight of Loch Lomond appearing below, lying 
among its glorious mountains like silver framed in 
malachite. The road became as nearly a perpen- 
dicular as it has ever been my fortune to drive 
down; however, we reached the hotel at Inversnaid 
in safety, and as the steamboat was not yet in sight, 
we walked off to look at the last leaps of our ac- 
quaintance, the noisy torrent, which here achieves 
a reputation by a grand cascade thirty feet in 
height ; a wooden bridge crosses from crag to crag 
above, affording the best view. ‘To-day the stream 
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—here promoted to the dignity of a river, and 
named Arkill—was very full, owing to previous 
rain; consequently the cascade was particularly 
fine—a great rush of abundant brown water, pre- 
cipitated headlong into the quict lake below. 

And oh! the emerald and purple of the hills 
yonder! the eye is satiated with their exquisite 
colouring. Benvoirlich looks over them, its weather- 
beaten crags softened by pale mists. As the steam- 
boat moves away from the white strand, we behold 
a long defile of mountains opening northward, gird- 
ling the loch, seeming to tower loftier as they recede 
into distant haze. Here doth a tourist lady, scan- 
ning the scene through a double lorgnette, give 
utterance to her opinion that really it is quite 
pretty; as if she had rather expected to find Loch 
Lomond the reverse. 

Approaching Tarbet, we have the finest view of 
the giant Ben Lomond opposite; and beneath, in 
the rocks, is a black speck, a cavern called Rob 
Roy’s Prison, whence he was accustomed (saith 
tradition) to souse his captives, as a species of tor- 
ture to extort ransom. Six miles of slope and 
precipice from base to summit, rises the great 
mountain above—three thousand one hundred and 
ninety feet from the sea-level. We have becn before 
on the loch which it overshadows, and know the 
soft beauty of the southern extremity, with its 
archipelago of islands, thirty in number, of every 
form and dimension; and time does not permit a 
renewal of the pleasant acquaintance. So we land 
at Tarbet; and as tourists are privileged grumblers, 
we may here complain of the delay and annoyance 
inflicted by the petty charges exacted at each of 
the piers on the Scottish lochs. If the proprietors 
of the landing-places would come to some arrange- 
ment with the steamboat companies, and have their 
tolls incorporated with the fares paid on board, 
much time and patience would be spared. 

Across the isthmus to Arrochar on Loch Long 
is an agreeable walk of a mile and a half, bringing 
us momently closer to the grand Argyleshire ranges, 
which rise almost perpendicularly from the deep 
sea waters of the “loch of ships.” The Norwegians 
made a great raid here in 1263, under their king 
Taco; sixty vessels were detached to lay waste 
the country about Loch Lomond. The strangest 
object on Loch Long is the grotesque summit of 

3en Arthur, or the Cobbler, socalled from a supposed 

similarity discerned in the contorted mica peaks. 
For miles down, even as far as the mouth of Loch 
Goil, this extraordinary cluster of rocks, more like a 
needle crystallization than anything else, is visible 
topping the mountains of Argyle’s Bowling Green. 
The scenery of Loch Long is at times magnificently 
wild, from the narrowness of the inlet, nowhere 
exceeding two miles in breadth, and winding among 
the noblest naked heights for twenty-four miles to 
the Clyde. Below the misty opening of Loch Goil 
the aspect of the land begins to ameliorate ; there 
are symptoms of culture; watering-places appear on 
the shore; our boat, the “Chancellor,” blows off 
steam and calls at half a dozen little piers before 
reaching Dunoon, where finally loch and river 
unite, and where we travellers betake ourselves 
to a hotel, after a day of rare enjoyment. 
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THE FIRE ESCAPE. 


ABRAHAM WIVELL was a man whose name we should 
not let die, for there is in London a monument to it 
of unspeakable value, though overshadowed by the 
title of the happily well-established and prosperous 
“ Royal Society for the Preservation of Life from 
Fire,” which he called into existence, and whose ad- 
mirable doings are so frequently and honourably 
brought into public notice. ‘The metropolis is dotted 
with their stations, as seen for ready reference in the 
map which accompanies the annual accounts of 
their proceedings. In the four districts into which 
the great city is divided, at each station, from nine 
o’clock at night in the four summer months to six 
o’clock in the morning, and from eight o’clock to 
seven in the other eight months, there is kept an 
efficient conductor, with the fire escape and all 
necessary adjuncts, whose duty is to hasten to the 
scene of action on the first alarm. In the year ending 
March, 1860, 524 fires were attended, and 94 lives 
were saved; and over five-sixths of the space covered 
by our millions of population there had been es- 
tablished efficient assistance for escape within a 
quarter of a mile of every house. The money 
support amounted to £7280, and the expenditure 
to £7180. But it is very satisfactory to learn 
from the latest statements that progress is making 
in every direction, and improvements accumulating 
in the adaptation of the instruments, the effective 
training of the force, and the general management 
for speedy and effectual assistance, whether in pre- 
paration or action. There are now 70 escapes, 
and the cost of each is about £55. 

Medals and rewards were abundantly earned by 
the intrepid firemen. It would be an insult to 
humanity to attempt to enlist fine language in the 
description of an institution, the blessings attendant 
upon whose efforts are so palpable and so affecting. 
The abolition of suttees in India, where a single 
victim was superstitiously destroyed amidst stu- 
pefaction and clamour, was a subject for universal 
gratification; what, then, need we say to induce 
the right-minded liberally to co-operate in the ex- 
tension of an association through whose excellent 
and brave ministerings, on three appalling occa- 
sions alone—viz. in Leather Lane, Cheapside, and 
Whitechapel High Street—there were snatched 
from a dreadful death 25, 14, and 11 awfully im- 
perilled fellow-creatures. 

Well, this is as it should be. Public meetings 
are held; the advantages explained; the gallant 
fellows who have most distinguished themselves 
honoured and rewarded, and subscriptions solicited 
in support of the benevolent cause. In the printed 
papers distributed, there is mention made of im- 
provements patented upon Wivell’s original escape ; 
but we miss an adequate tribute to the man himself 
to whose ingenuity, energy, and love of his kind, 
the whole is due. Poor Abraham, I knew him 
well; he was a “dreamer,” and your “ practical” 
folk kept aloof from him; and, “as this world 
wags,” who dare blame them? for one of his wild 
notions was, that if all the common shores (as he 
called them) emptied themselves into the Thames, 
the Thames itself must become the great and only 





common shore for all London, and that, if he had 
his will, London should be drained independently 
of the river, and the refuse carried down beyond 
sea-reach; “ay, far away;” and then, he would 
add, “the stream would be quite pure: why, in 
every age but ours, people have thought the river 
worth attention. I’d have it pure enough to make 
old Izaac Walton fond of it, that I would; but 
people won’t believe me, that they won't.” Such 
is a specimen of Wivell’s fooling, about twenty 
years ago; yet the grand secret seems only to 
have crept out within the last three years, and 
there is no apparent Wivell to supply plan or de- 
vice to accomplish the grand desideratum. 

Another piece of this same sort of “fooling,” 
with which we have more especially to do, culmi- 
nated in the fire escape. None but the very few who 
put faith in him could tell how strenuously he 
worked, how zealously he invented, spending all he 
had and all he could borrow on his day-dream. 
Doubters said, as doubters ever have said, and ever 
will say, “ Show me the thing in full size and well 
at work: small models may be very pretty, clever 
toys perhaps, but nothing more; but for an escape 
from a raging fire, my good friend, excuse me!” 
It is a common and an easy matter thus to think 
and thus to speak, and the disheartened enthusiast 
can only repeat, like Sancho Panza with his un- 
answerable proverbs, “There is no more to be 
said.” 

But a few werds from the story to the person. 
Wivell had a deep love for art. He understood it. 
He had collected, during many years, rare prints 


and books, culled from stalls or purchased at sales, 


and these were his heart’s treasures. But when 
the new project arose, he sold them all to devote 
himself to what he deemed a public good; from his 
cherished volumes and engravings the first fire 
escape was matured into a demonstration. It wasa 
proud day for him when his finished essay left tho 
wheelwright’s yard, all new, and red, and paid for; 
and that huge uncouth machine ran easily in his 
own hand, and turned corners in a style of empty 
wheelbarrow celerity. How pleased he was, al- 
though purchased by such sacrifices, to witness 
it rest at last against the dwelling where he had 
lived, and schemed, and thought. 

That very noon, up went the inventor to the 
topmost spoke of the ladder, to exhibit how firm it 
was; from windows and from roof he brought his 
children down in safety to the street, and then 
some bold fellows were inclined to risk all hazards 
to prove that there was no danger in the ominous- 
looking machine. Now there could be no doubt it 
was a success; but, poor Wivell! “ what was he to 
do with it?” What dowithit? Why, hire a map 
of London, divide it into districts (it is so now), 
and here are fifty stations suggested; and the ut- 
most efforts are made to get up a subscription 
of five shillings a-year to launch and sustain this 
most precious design. “If but one in twenty 
of those who enjoy wealth assist me,” he esti- 
mated, “tRere will be enough, and more than 
enough, to secure thousands, especially of the 
poorly lodged, from the most calamitous of deaths. 
Make me inspector; I will see that the-duty’s 
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ABRAHAM WIVELL’S IMPROVED FIRE ESCAPE. 


done; my whole heart is in the work.” Even such 
provision was not to be. The “respectability” of his 
neighbourhood (some of whom he had pestered 
enough with his invention) consented to attend a 
meeting, were it only to humour and see what 
could be done for him; and the strong heart of 
this man sent him forth on his distressing mission. 
He secured a public room and paid for it ; he posted 
bills upon the walls with his own hands; he left 
notices at every likely house. At the meeting, 
when convened, he explained for a full hour all 
that he had done, and all that he proposed to do. 
The consummation arrived; a committee was ap- 
pointed, and a treasurer also, and Wivell was 
appointed to collect the money, out of which he 
was voted to be repaid the expense of his escape, 
and a gratuity of ten pounds for himself! 

Would that this were a solitary example of the 
destiny which awaits the great benefactors of man- 





kind; but it is rather the common lot: the reverse 
furnishes the rare exceptions. At this distance of 
time, it remains an astonishment how the finale 
could be endured. How sad and full of sorrow his 
mind must have been when it flashed upon him 
that such was to be the result of his anxieties and 
toils; and, more strange is it to record, that those 
whom his importunities had lugged into the “ con- 
cern,” but who had now become its masters, made 
an almost insurmountable difficulty of lending the 
inventor his own invention, in order to evidence 
its capabilities in the city of London. This trial, 
tardily granted, however, was so far fortunate; for 
the citizens, more liberal than the dwellers on the 
waterside, presented Wivell wifh £100 to relieve 
his pressing necessity. It was worth a thousand 
to him then! He was farther commissioned to 
make them several “first-rate sound escapes.” 
He was happy now, and achieved a bright green 
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suit of clothes. He designed a medal as the 
acknowledgment of enterprise; and, though we 


cannot be quite sure that Philip Van Artevelde | 


was right when he asserted that “the world knew 
nothing of its greatest men,” yet it must be owned 
that the eminent in rank and intellect, as well as 
the general body who assist at the meetings of 
the Royal Society for the Preservation of Life from 
Fire, have scarcely heard a whisper that Abra- 
ham Wivell, through long years of labour and 
struggle and the oppression of poverty, made it 
what it is. 

And, after all, what a noble lesson of what may 
be done by unwearyimg energy and perseverance 
does his example afford. He was brought up a 
barber, and in that capacity first became acquainted 
with Nollekens the sculptor and Northcote the 
painter—both eccentric persons, who liked him, 
and left him legacies when they died. From their 
intercourse he acquired the tastes we have alluded 
to. He could write, could draw, could model, could 
paint, could engrave. The first of these qualifica- 
tions is witnessed by his two volumes, entitled, “ An 
Enquiry into the authenticity of the Shakespere 
Portraits "—a work of considerable research, and 
the most valuable on the subject. His engraved 
portrait of Northcote is, we believe, the best extant 
of the old parsimoxious R.A. He has exhibited 
on the walls of the Royal Academy; and a series 
of engravings of the Cato Strect conspirators, and 
circumstances that happened on the trial of Queen 
Caroline, have been very popular; beyond all 
which, many a poetic fancy and brilliant epigram 
have proceeded from his pen. Reader, do you 
not think with us that his life was a remarkable 
one—that he has conferred a most providential 
benefit on his country and fellow-creatures, and 
that the name of Abraham Wivell is one which 
our gratitude ought mot easily to let dic? All 
honour to the inventor of the fire escape, and may 
its usefulness increase tenfold ! 





JUAN DIAZ; 

THE SPANISI FRATRICIDE. 

Tis old-fashioned city of Ratisbon, lying on the 
south of the Danube, at its confluence with the 
river Regen, in Bavaria, was long known as the 
place of mecting for the diets and conferences of the 
empire. Here, early inthe year 1546, a conference 
was held, at the desire of the emperor Charles v, 
between some of the learned divines of the Romish 
and reformed churches, with the professed view of 
settling the points in dispute between them. The 
parties met, but without any desire on the one side, 
or any hope on the other, of effecting an agrcement. 
Charles was covertly preparing to put down Protest- 
antism by force of arms. Previous conferences had 
abundantly proved to the reformers how little was 
to be gained from disputations with churchmen, 
“who came determined to impede all fair discussion, 
and who, after breaking up the conference by in- 
sisting on conditions which they knew could not 
be consistently allowed, went off boasting of a 
triumph, and proclaiming their opponents a set of 
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impracticable fanatics, who ought to be put down 
as the disturbers of the peace of Christendom, 
Neither Luther nor Melancthon, therefore, were 
present on this occasion. But Bucer had come from 
Strasburg with three of his brethren; and at the 
time when our story begins, they had just arrived, 
attended by a few friends, when the following ren. 
counter took place. 

At the-vorner of one of the crooked streets of 
Ratisbon, where the old houses, closely piled up on 
each side toa great height, left but a narrow path- 
way for the passenger, two Spaniards unexpectedly 
met, and immediately recognised each other as old 
acquaintances. One of them was evidently an eccle- 
siastic; but there was a pomp in his gait, and a care- 
less swagger in the style in which he wore his costly 
robes, that savoured more of the court than of the 
cloister. This was Peter Malvenda, one of the 
Romish doctors who had come to meet the reformed 
divines in conference. 
such as it was then taught, im the university of 
Paris, and had there acquired, along with his degree, 
the art of quibbling upon words, and twisting plain 
truths into endless meshes of sophistry, after the 
manner of the ancient schoolmen. Like many 
of his class and age, he was too enlighiencd 
to be superstitions; but the light which had 
flashed up all around at the Reformation had not 
penetrated into his heart; it had only served 
to endear to him the more the darkness in which 
Catholicism would have shrouded the abhorred 
Bible, and inspire him with a more bitter and in- 
tense hatred of those pious men who had brought 
the rays of this heavenly lamp to bear upon the 
errors and corruptions of the Church. Unprincipled 
and coarse-minded, looking on religion merely as a 
stepping-stone to church preferment, and on church 
preferment as the avenue of worldly pleasure, this 
Spanish hidalgo added to the haughtiness for which 
his country is proverbial, the insolent airs of a 
minion of the court. He was constantly boasting 
of his favour with “Czasar,” as the emperor was 
styled, and his familiarity with the imperial confes- 
sor, the Dominican monk, Peter of Soto. 

Very different was the character of his country- 
man whom he now met on the streets of Ratisbon. 


| Juan Diaz was a young man of good family, modest, 
| amiable, and ingenuous. 


He had studied with Mal- 
venda at Paris; but the wretched subtleties anc 
pucrilities of scholastic theology had filled him with 
disgust. He had acquired the knowledge of Hebrev, 
and after a close study of the Scriptures in their 
original languages, and residing for some time a 
Geneva and Strasburg, he had, from sincere ant 
deep conviction, embraced the Protestant faith. 
Struck with the talents and the engaging manners 0! 
the Spanish stranger, Bucer had prevailed on the 
Council of Strasburg to include him in their com- 
mission to Ratisbon. 

Malvenda, who had seen him in company of the 
reformed divines, and suspected his errand, pre- 
tended, on now meeting him, to be overwhelmed 
with astonishment. ; 

“What!” he exclaimed, lifting up his eyes 2 
hands to heaven, “am TI in a dream, or do | really 
behold thee in the flesh, Juan Diaz ?—in Germany; 





Peter had studied theology, | 
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and, of all places, in old Ratisbon ! 
thou hither ?” 

Juan candidly informed him that he had been 
six months travelling in Germany, and that he had 
undertaken the journey expressly for the purpose of 
investigating more fully into the reformed religion, 
and comparing his sentiments with those of the 
learned men in that country. 

At this announcement the countenance of Mal- 
yenda darkened, and, assuming a very serious air, 
“ Six months!” he said; “ truly, to live six months 
in Germany must appear to the pious soul equal to 
six years, nay, six whole ages; so miserable a life 
must that be to any man who loves the unity and 
reveres the authority of the Roman Church. But 
say, is it possible that you have espoused the doc- 
trine of Bucer and his fraternity ?” 

The young man answered that he had indeed, 
and that he was now in their company. 

“Then let me tell you,” said Malvenda, “ that 
the Protestants will boast more of having brought 
one Spaniard over to their views, than of the con- 
rversion of ten thousand Germans, or any number 
of other people. But what has brought you to 
Ratisbon ?” 

“T was sent here,” replied Diaz, “by the public 
consent of the people of Strasburg, as one of their 
deputies, to join my prayers and endeavours with 
the Church of Christ for the settlement of those 
articles of religion which are now under discus- 
sion.” 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble,” 
said Malvenda with a bitter sneer; “ for you may 
rest assured that nothing will be settled at this 
paltry conference. But if you are so anxious to 
contribute to the public welfare of the Church, I 
would strongly advise you to repair to the Council of 
Trent, where the heads of the Catholic Church are 
now assembled, and where everything will be done 
to adjust matters in the best possible style.” 

Parting with his fellow-student in a state of high 
indignation at finding him confirmed in his new 
opinions, Malvenda from that moment vowed his 
destruction. His first step was to write to his 
friend, the emperor’s confessor. He described Juan 
Diaz as one whom he had once known to be a 
devoted Catholic, but who, having now imbibed the 
pestilent heresy of Luther, was likely to prove, 
from his talents and connections, a dangerous enemy 
to the Church. His malice was subsequently still 
more provoked by Juan’s appearances in the con- 
ference, and again he applied to the same quarter, 
painting his old friend in the blackest colours. In 
the person of Juan, he already beheld his native 

Spain opening its eyes to a sense of its spiritual 
misery and thraldom; and he earnestly entreated 
that he might be put out of the way before the 
mischief which he anticipated from him had gone 
any further. The old Dominican imparted this in- 
formation toa S panish merchant, named Marquina, 
who had also been a personal friend of Juan, ob- 
Serving that this Diaz was likely to do immense 
damage to the Church if he remained among the 
heretics ; that he must therefore be either converted 
or put to death. Marquina would not believe these 
things of his friend, but, having occasion to go to 
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Rome on business, communicated what he had heard 
to Alphonso Diaz, the brother of Juan, who held 
the office of advocate there in the sacred Rota. 

Stung to madness by this intelligence, Alphonso 
seems to have instantly resolved to visit his brother, 
and, in the event of his proving obstinate in his 
heresy, to execute the other part of the alternative 
proposed by Malvenda and the Dominican con- 
fessor. With this view, having secured the services 
of a common cut-throat, or, as some said, the pub- 
lic executioner of Rome, he set out for Germany. 
There, in concert with Malvenda, the plot was ma- 
tured. Their first object was to find where their 
victim resided, in which they experienced no small 
difficulty. After the conference of Ratisbon had 
broken up, Juan had retired to Neuburg, a smail 
town on the Danube, to superintend the printing 
of one of Bucer’s books. The difficulty lay in dis- 
covering the place of his retreat without awakening 
the suspicions of his Protestant friends, who, on 
hearing of some expressions that had dropped from 
Malvenda, began to be alarmed for his safety. 
Suffice it to say that no affectionate brother, anxious 
to rescue his beloved relative from impending de- 
struction, could have shown more solicitude or 
perseverance than Alphonso displayed to discover 
his brother in order to shed his innocent blood. 
At length he succeeded in his search, and repaired to 
Neuburg, accompanied by his ill-omened attendant. 

The unsuspecting Juan rushed into his brother’s 
arms, delighted to see him after a long absence, 
but expressed some surprise at the unexpected 
visit. Upon this Alphonso began to unfold the 
object of his journey. He had heard, he said, of 
his defection from the faith, and had undertaken 
this long and weary journey solely to bring him 
back again to the bosom of the Church. He sect 
before him the dreadful perils to which he exposed 
himself by persisting in the course he had begun— 
the wrath of men in power—the stain and dishonour 
he would entail on their family by adopting the 
odious profession of a Luthcran—the miserable 
death he might have to suffer as a heretic. 

“The emperor,” said Alphonso, “is mustering 
his forces to put down this Lutheran heresy; you 
and all this party will be involved in certain ruin, 
and all for following this miserable phantom of a 
disordered brain.” 

“ Ah! my dear brother,” replied Juan, “do not 
suppose that I have been led astray by yielding to 
some mental error or delusion. ‘The opinions | 
now embrace have been the result of serious study 
of the sacred Scriptures, and are drawn immediately 
from the fountain-head of the prophets and apostles. 
Would you have me guilty of the blasphemy of re- 
nouncing the truth of God, in order to avoid the 
wrath of man? Would to God, brother, that you 
would devote your mind to the study of God’: 
word; for with your talents of application in other 
matters, you could not fail to discover the Divine 
will in the Divine writings. Would that I could — 
obtain for you that saving knowledge, even at the 
expense of my blood! ‘Then would you discover 
the true reason why wicked men are so incense 
against us. ‘Then would you understand the real 
merits of our cause, and judge for yourself that it 
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ought not to be abandoned for any earthly con- 
sideration.” 

“Then, are you determined to adhere to this 
new religion of yours at all hazards ?” 

“ By the grace of God, I am,” said Juan, “and 
nothing in the shape of mortal peril or harm shall 
ever make me flinch from the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 

Foiled in this attempt to shake the convictions 
of his brother, Alphonso had recourse to another 
stratagem. He affected to inquire into the grounds 
of his brother’s faith. He listened with apparent 
eagerness and satisfaction, while Juan explained to 
him the Protestant doctrines, and the passages of 
Scripture on which they were founded. At length 
he pretended conviction, and, heaving a profound 
sigh, bewailed his previous ignorance. ‘“ Dear 
Juan,” he added, “I begin to see how much benefit 
might be done to the whole Church, were your 
views made more widely known. We might be 
both useful in propagating the truth. But of what 
use can you be while here, buried in a country like 
this, the language of which you do not understand ? 
In our native land you might be serviceable, but 
you would not be safe. Come with me to Italy. 
We shall take Trent on our way, where you may 
hold converse with the learned men there as- 
sembled; then we shall go to Rome, Naples, and 
other Italian cities, where you shall meet with men 
of note and influence; and as God seems to have 
singled you out from our countrymen by his special 
illumination, who knows what immense good you 
may do in propagating truth and reforming the 
Church ?” 

No snare could have been more artfully laid for 
entrapping the simple-minded Juan. Delighted at 
the apparent change which had come over his 
brother’s mind, the proposal which he made ap- 
pealed at once to his Christian zeal and his frater- 
nal affection. He began seriously to think over it, 
and would probably have complied with the artful 
proposal, had not Bucer and his friends opportunely 
arrived, and dissuaded him from venturing on a 
journey which they justly suspected might prove 
fatal to him. On the 25th of March, therefore, 
Alphonso, unable to prevail on him, took leave of 
his brother; not, however, without shedding tears 
at parting, and even forcing on him a sum of money 
to purchase a new suit of clothes. To avert sus- 
picion still more from himself, he warned Juan to 
be on his guard against Malvenda. 

Taking a vehicle from Neuburg, Alphonso pro- 
ceeded, with his hired assassin, to Augsburg; but 
on reaching the gates of that town, he ordered the 
postilion to drive them round the walls, to a 
secluded inn by the wayside. There, after a variety 
of precautions to conceal their route, they prepared 
for the execution of their nefarious design. They 
purchased a hatchet from a poor man whom they 
found cutting wood by the wayside. Early on the 
morning of the day following, which was the 27th 
of March, they arrived at the gates of Neuburg, 
where they tied their horses to a hedge and left 
them in the custody of a guide. Before entering 
the city, the executioner exchanged clothes with 
the guide. Thus disguised, and followed closely 
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by Alphonso, he knocked at the door of the par- 
sonage where Juan lodged. He was informed by 
the servant that he was still in bed. “Tell him,” 
said the assassin, “that I am the bearer of a letter 
to him from his brother; and hark ye,” added he, 
“T have had a long journey: bring me a draught 
of water from the neighbouring well.”. The ser. 
vant went to execute his orders. Juan on hearing 
the message sprang from his bed, and, throwing 
on his dressing-gown, hastened to an outer apart- 
ment, took the letter from the messenger’s hand, 
and, as the morning had hardly dawned, went 
to the window to peruse it. The letter breathed 
the strongest brotherly affection, and seriously 
warned him against the stratagems of Malvenda, 
who, the writer alleged, out of hatred to the true 
religion, was seeking the blood of all who pro- 
fessed it. While he was thus engaged, the 
ruffian, stepping softly behind him, despatched his 
victim with one stroke of the hatchet, which he 
had concealed under his cloak. To prevent an 
alarm, he caught the body as it fell, and laid it on 
the floor. He then joined the more guilty mur- 


derer, who was watching at the foot of the stair. - 


case, ready to prevent interruption, and, if neces- 
sary, to aid the assassin whom he had hired to 
execute his purpose. 

So artfully and quietly had this atrocious crime 
been accomplished, that the criminals might have 
escaped detection, and it might have been num- 
bered among those deeds of darkness on which 
time refuses to yield any light, had it not been for 
an incident which, in the circumstances, appears 
truly providential. A young man, named Claude 
Senarcle, a Savoyard of noble birth, who had 
formed a warm attachment to Juan Diaz, and had 
accompanied him from the time that he left Paris, 
happened to sleep with him on the night preceding 
the murder. Seized with a sudden and unaccount- 
able suspicion of something being wrong, he started 
from his bed, and heard the noise of the assassin’s 
spurs as he was going down the stairs. On entering 
the outer apartment, he beheld his friend stretched 
on the floor, with the fatal axe fixed in his right 
temple. Juan was still breathing, with his eyes 
turned towards heaven, and his hands clasped as if 
in the attitude of prayer. Paralysed with horror 
and amazement, it was some time before the young 
man could give the alarm; but the pursuit after 
the murderers was so hot, that they were over- 
taken at Innspruck, and secured in prison. 

Thus was brought to light one of the most hor- 
rible acts of fratricide recorded in the page of his- 
tory, to which we in vain look for a parallel till we 
ascend to the case of Cain, “who was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother.” There are 
features in this case even more revolting than 
those of the first murder. The deliberation with 
which the crime was planned, the cool pertinacity 
with which it was carried out, the cunning, the 
dissimulation and treachery of the murderer, com- 
bine to enhance the malignity and brutality of the 
deed. It adds a still darker shade to the picture, 
that the deed was perpetrated under the sacred 
name of religion. If anything more were wanting 
to complete the odiousness of the transaction, 1 
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would be found in the eagerness manifested by the 
partisans of the Romish Church to shield the 
criminals from the hands of justice. Through the 
influence of the Cardinals of Trent and Augsburg, 
to whom they appealed, the trial was suspended ; 
when again resumed, it was prohibited by an order 
from the emperor; and the issue was, that the 
murderers were allowed to escape uncondemned 
and with impunity! ‘With regard to the guilt of 
the parties, and the veracity of the whole story, no 
room has been left for doubt or suspicion. Be- 
sides the narrative drawn up by Claude Senarcle, 
which is supported by the testimony of Bucer, the 
facts were sufficiently attested during the trial 
while it lasted. But, indeed, so far were the Ro- 
man Catholics from denying the facts, that many 
of them, and especially the countrymen of Diaz, 
justified and applauded the deed. Even those of 
their historians who feel obliged to condemn the 
murder, manifost how little abhorrence they felt at 
it. It only remains to be stated, as the climax of 
a story which, for the credit of human nature, 
stands almost alone in the annals of crime, that 
the callous fratricide appeared publicly at Trent, 
along with his bloody accomplice, where he openly 
boasted of his crime, without exciting a shudder in 
the breasts of the holy fathers there assembled ; 
that he was welcomed back to Rome; and, finally, 
that he returned to his own country, where he was 
admitted to the society of men of rank and educa- 
tion, who listened to him while he coolly related the 
circumstances of his sanctified crime! Sepulveda, 
one of the most elegant writers of Spain, took 
down the facts as we have now related them from 
the lips of the murderer himself, whom, in the true 
spirit of Romish fanaticism, he invests with all the 
attributes of a hero. Altogether, it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive a more striking exemplification of 
our Lord’s prediction, “The brother shall deliver 
up the brother to death ;” or to point to a more 
lamentable proof of the length to which fanatical 
zeal may go in quenching the best affections of the 
human breast, and stimulating to crimes the most 
atrocious and unnatural. 
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Wuen the city housewife goes about that weighty 
business which forms one of the principal excite- 
ments of her life, namely, when she goes a-shopping, 
in order to provide for domestic necessities or per- 
sonal whims and vanities, she generally has a 
journey of some length and variety before her. 
The city shop prides itself upon its individuality, 
and usually holds fast by its individual staple, 
scorning to meddle with all others, or in any way 
to interfere with the specialities of its neighbours ; 
and therefore the housewife has to travel from one 
toanother—from baker to grocer, from stationer to 
Jeweller, from tinman to furniture-broker, from dra- 
per to butcher—and so on and on, till all her wants 
are supplied. But in thousands of the quiet ham- 
lets and straggling villages which dot the retired 
and uncommercial tracks of this broad England of 
ours, the case, as it regards shops and shopping, is 
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widely different. In multitudes of pleasant little 
places which figure on the map and even sometimes 
send petitions to Parliament, the grand business of 
shopping has all to be transacted under a single roof. 
There is many a village where, if you were to in- 
quire for the chemist, the hosier, the stationer, etc., 
the aboriginal inhabitants would hardly know what 
you were talking about, and would have to find 
out your nreaning by cross-questioning; and when 
they had discovered it, they would refer you at once 
to THE SHOP. 

Now, on being referred to The Shop, you, with 
your city notions, naturally expect to find it situated 
in the most conspicuous part of the village or ham- 
let, and glorying in the exhibition of a double-glazed 
front, where all that pass by may stop and gaze their 
fill, and test the strength of their prudence against 
the temptations to expenditure. But in this you 
may happen to be mistaken. Perhaps, instead ofa 
double-glazed front, you shall find a little six-paned 
window not bigger than that of an attic in the city,. 
revealing only a few small packages, with perhaps 
a single pattern of printed calico; and it may be 
that, instead of finding it in the main street or 
thoroughfare, you shall find it away in the rear of. 
the road, or standing in the outskirts of the place, 
quite alone. You see, the shop being the only shop, 
is defiant of competition, or altogether careless of it, 
and, to a far greater extent than usual among shop- 
keepers, is heedless of making a show to attract 
customers; for The Shop knows well enough that 
all the spending-money of the circuit which it has 
to supply will come (like so much grist to the mill) 
to its counter sooner or later, and it does not see. 
the policy of taking any trouble to tempt its patrons 
to spend to-day what they will be obliged to spend 
to-morrow. 

Some time ago it was our fortune to stumble upon 
a model shop of this useful class in a retired village 
not far from the mouth of the Severn; and we 
shall set down some few of its physiological features 
for the benefit of such of our readers as may feel 
interested in the predicaments of rural retail com- 
merce. We had passed through the village on a 
fine sunshiny afternoon, fancying that we had left 
it, with all its little cares, behind, when we suddenly 
came upon the shop of Mr. Potter, which stood in 
the centre of a pleasant flower garden, through 
which a broad roughly gravelled walk led to the 
open doors. On each side of the walk, piled on 
boards laid for their reception, or on garden-seats, 
were huge rolls of blankets, of carpetings, of drug- 
gets, of oil-cloth, of mattings. The window at the 
left of the door was the depository of a stock of 
modest linen-drapery, where spriggy prints of Man- 
chester contrasted with the woollen textures of 
Paisley, and were edged off with ribbons of brightest 
hues; while pieces of silk, and ditto of calico and 
towelling, filled the background. The right-hand 
window displayed a substantial stock of groceries, 
mingled with oils and pickles, potted meats and 
confections, wax-lights and gingerbread-nuts. The 
long double counter extended more than twenty feet 
to a couple of smaller windows on the other side of 
the house, and which looked out upon an orchard, 
where the trees were loaded with fruit, a good por- 
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tion of which had been gathered for sale, and lay 
heaped on shelves and packed in baskets in various 
places. One of the back windows was filled with 
labourers’ tools and agricultural implements, in- 
cluding everything, from the plovgh which occu- 
pied the show-board along its whole length, to the 
pruning-knife and the pocket bread-and-cheese 
“excaliber” of the plough-boy. From the ceiling 
of this part of the shop, which was coof and airy, 
hung several quarters of country pork, lately 
slaughtered for consumption, in company with 
joints of mutton, and ditto of plump roasting beef ; 
while on rafters above them lay the broad flitches 
of bacon in reserve for fresh demands after others 
which were “in cut” should have been sliced away. 
In a kind of supplemental shop, entered through a 
gap in the counter on the right, was an assort- 
ment of household furniture—chairs, tables, chests 
of drawers, sofas, bedsteads, mirrors, etc.—every- 
thing, in short, that could be desiderated in a 
dwelling-house; and in one corner of this apart- 
ment stood a small cabinet stocked with drugs, 
medicaments, patent medicines, and all the recog- 
nised specifics of the pharmacopoeia. Mr. Potter, 
a cheery benevolent looking personage of middle 
age, happened to be engaged in this department 
when we caught sight of him, and we gathered from 
his operations that he was not only chemist and 
druggist as well as everything else to the neigh- 
bourhood, but that, to a round number of patients, 
he was medical adviser as well; and we saw him 
administer to a patient, complaining of nausea and 
pain in the side, both bolus and draught (“in your 
own bottles” of course) for the remunerating fee, 
advice included, of twopence. 

In another angle of the same room, and occupying 
a much larger space, was a collection of books and 
stationery, both being of the most useful sort, but 
neither wanting in variety. Among the books were 
some three or four hundred to lend for circulation, 
as well as some crowded shelves of popular works, 
in gay coloured cloth and gold, for sale. Here sat 
Miss Betsey Potter, Potter’s only daughter, in the 
act of writing a letter from the dictation of a red- 
cloaked old woman to her sailor son in the Medi- 
terranean. Betsey is very patient and obliging, and 
puts down the old dame’s affectionate wishes, good 
advice, and family news, in a very neat and simple 
way, and then reads it over to her amidst a shower 
of admiring commendations. The letter finished, 
directed and stamped, is dropped into the post-box 
there and then, for Potter is post-office keeper and 
money-office keeper to boot, and even does, by self 
or deputy, the duty of village postman. This duty, 
so far as it concerns the humbler class of inhabitants, 
is rather characteristically performed—the letters 
of the good people of the village, which is a long 
and straggling one, being for the most part handed 
to them over the counter when they come to the 
shop for goods: if they don’t come in a reasonable 
time, say in the course of the week, they are sure 
to learn from a neighbour that a letter awaits them, 
and will go for it at the latest on Saturday night; 
but it will happen sometimes that the owner of the 
letter is lost sight of, and then the letter itself is 
exhibited in a little side-window allotted for the 
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purpose, and gets talked about, till at last the per. 
son addressed hears of it, and then he comes to claim 
it, perhaps from a distance of a dozen miles. 

You might reasonably imagine that with all the 
above branches of trade to attend to, Mr. Potter, 
with his wife and daughter, had quite enough work 
on their hands; but indeed we have not catalogued 
his business yet. Turn to the left hand instead of 
the right when you are in the main shop, and you 
will find your way into the oil and colour depart- 
ment, where paints of all hues are weighed out to 
customers, either dry or already mixed in pots, with 
brushes ready for gratuitous use, to be returned 
when done with. Along with the paints are no end 
of rolls of ornamental paper for papering rooms, with 
barrels of size, ditto of whiting—in sbort, all that 
can be thought of for renovating either the interior 
or the exterior of a house. Upstairs, over the 
drapery department, is the slop or ready-made 
clothes warehouse, overflowing with jackets, smock- 
frocks, pantaloons, leather leggings, boots, shoes, 
bluchers, clogs, hats, caps, wide-awakes, and coats 
of all materials, from coarsest frieze to glossiest 
broadcloth. Add to all these stores a fair stock of 
cutlery, a lot of grindstones, every description of 
household hardware, from a kitchen-fender and fire- 
irons down to nutmeg-graters, brads, and tin-tacks; 
a gallant collection of china and glass, and all varie- 
ties of domestic earthenware, and you have some 
notion of the comprehensive functions of the village 
shop. Still, if you look about you, there is more 
that may be set down in the list: there are eggs 
and butter, for instance; and if you look in ona 
Saturday forenoon, you shall find a choice of ducks 
and fowls ready for the spit, with a pipkin or two 
of green peas to accompany them on the table; and 
at Michaelmas or Christmas time, neither goose 
nor turkey shall be wanting, nor tender delicately- 
tinted sucking-pig. Moreover, out there in the 
garden, under the long shed, there is a famous, 
assortment of baskets, hampers, fish-creels, lobsier- 
traps, and wicker-work of all kinds, not forgetting 
cradles; then there is a handy reserve of corks 
and trimmers, painted buoys and boat-kedges, 
spare sculls and oars, and sea fishing-tackle for the 
benefit of the fishermen dwelling down at the 
river’s mouth. We may wind up the list, though 
it is by no means yet complete, by alluding to the 
rope .and line and twine department, which is 
usually coiled up under the counters, and does not 
challenge observation. 

Seeing that Mr. Potter is such a tremendous 
monopolist, one might imagine him a kind of vil- 
lage ogre, devouring all and sundry that came in 
his way, and fattening upon the spoils of his fellows. 
Never was a greater mistake than that would be. 
Of course, the proprietor of the village shop takes 
care of himself, but it is generally the fact that he 
does business at a smaller profit than his rival in 
the city, and with infinitely more regard to the 
welfare of his customers; and he can act thus 
liberally for more reasons than one: he has no 





plate-gluss and brass expenses; he is at no charge 
for puffing and advertising; he maintains neither 
_ walking sandwiches nor travelling van, neither 
| touters nor trumpeters; all of which provocations 
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to business in the city have to be paid by the pur- 
chasers of goods. Then, again, the dealers of 
Mr. Potter’s class live at a low rent in a humble 
vay; they are their own shopmen, their own buyers, 
and if they keep a trap and ride out, it is for 
the delivery of goods, and not for purposes of 
pleasure. They sell everything because they must 
do so; but they are not always the proprietors of 
what they sell: that plump porker, for instance, 
hanging by the heels to the cherry-tree in front of 
Potter’s shop was never Potter’s pig. Piggy, when 
alive, was the pet and property of old Tom Blunt, 
who lives in Lane Cottage. Tom reared him to 
pay the rent, and was obliged to kill him for that 
purpose ; and, in order to bring the matter to a 
successful conclusion, he consults Potter. Potter, 
in turn, consults his customers, and, by recom- 
mending the pork, which he knows he can do con- 
scientiously, gets all the joints, down to the very 
chaps, bespoken and down in his order-book, to be 
delivered on a certain day, while the unsuspecting 
piggy is yet alive and wallowing; the animal, in 
fact, is sold piecemeal before he is killed. Now 
this would hardly happen without Potter's inter- 
vention in the business; and yet the probability is, 
that out of regard for Tom Blunt, who is an old 
customer, he will not accept a penny for his pains. 
In some way analogous to this, he has got tempo- 
rary possession of the eggs and butter, and fowls, 
and perhaps a pan of cream besides; he ha: 
received them from some customer, in order to be 
turned into money for the customer’s behoof. No- 
thing is more common than this in the commerce 
of the remote village, and it is found to be benefi- 
cial to all parties. 

In the long-run, the master of the village shop 
is pretty sure to grow rich, unless he succumbs to 
the temptation, which is always assailing him, of 
speculating beyond the requirements of his market. 
We have observed that the majority of those that 
fail of making a fortune do so from this cause, but 
even of them the number is very few. By the 
time that Potter is verging on threescore, we may 
expect to find him a man of substance, residing in 
a pretty cottage overlooking the Channel, and once 
a day, at least, bustling down to the old shop, which 
he has delegated to his son-in-law, the husband of 
the obliging Betsey, and where he likes to cast a 
superintending eye now and then, and to see that 
things are going on in their old train. We must 
not grudge the old man his competence and inde- 
pendence, for nothing is more certain than that he 
has worked hard to win them. 





TWO INVITATIONS. 

A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE, BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
My dear pious mother—and what a mercy it is to have 
such a one!—had laboured to instil into me a duc re- 
Verence for the Lord’s day. When, however, I became a 
man, it sat somewhat too lightly upon me, and an invitation 
out to dinner on that day was a snare I was too weak 
always to resist. 

One day—I remember it was a Friday—I had occasion 
to call upon a family at Hendon, and as my horse was a 
little lame, I asked a friend, the father of the poet Keats, 
to lend me one ; he did so, with a caution to be careful, for 
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the creature had been turned out of the London Cavalry | 











Troop as ineurably vicious. At that iime I was a fearless 
and a tolerable good rider, so it was to me rather a recom- 
mendation. The horse carried me grandly, and as we rode 
along I felt highly elated, for he was so fine a figure that 
he attracted the notice of all on the road, and riders are 
apt to fancy such admiration to be shared by themselves. 
We arrived at Hendon without any particular exhibition 
of temper, and with much pleasure I handed him over to 
a groom. During my short visit I was much pressed to 
join a party there on the following Sunday to dinner, and 
as my friend Keats was to be one, I rather easily con- 
sented. a 

On taking my departure, the horse was brought to the 
door, and the groom incautiously throwing the rein upon 
his neck, he started off on a gallop, and it took a run of' 
halfan hour to catch him. When he arrived, the brute was 
in a highly excited state, and on my mounting, he com- 
menced a series of furious antics ; he had had his off, and 
now refused to take me off. There was a house hard by, 
having a flight of stone steps to the front door, and over 
these he obstinately backed, in spite of whip and spur, and 
then fell over with great violence. I saw the danger, and 
was prepared, by releasing my feet from the stirrups. As 
the brute rose, he made a violent kick, but most providen- 
tially only struck the rim of my hat, severing it, however, 
from the sides: it was a most merciful miss of my head, 
which might have been fatal. Somehow, vicious animals 
seldom hurt themselves, and on inspection it was found 
that he had only a few scratches. 

My friends, who had witnessed all this, would not allow 
me to ride him home, and indeed I was a little nervous 
myself; so they sent him up by one of their men, and a 
most troublesome job he declared it to have been. 

The next day (Saturday) I made an arrangement with 
Mr. Keats, after relating to him my misadventure, at which 
he only langhed, to meet him on the road to Hendon on 
Sunday, for my conscience was not disturbed by even this 
event; and as my mother’s residence lay on the road, I sent 
her notice that I should ride over to breakfast with her in 
the morning. This was very like an undutiful bravado! I 
rode my own horse there, and found she had prepared an 
unusually fine set out (1 was very fond, she knew, of a 
good breakfast), and she received me most lovingly and 
cheerfully. I was prepared for a snub, and did not know 
what to make of it. After some kind and judicious obser- 
vations, she said in her own peculiarly firm but kindly 
manner: “ Now, my dear son, if you had received two 
nice invitations for one day, which would you accept?” 
I saw the drift of this question, and replied, “ As a ge- 
neral rule, the first to hand.” ‘ Very proper,” said she, 
“and it would be very offensive to the first in hand, if it 
was known that you preferred the second.” “ Certainly,” 
was my reply. “Then, my dear son, God has given you 
the first invitation for this his day; can you refuse it 
for the second at Hendon, and not expect his displeasure, 
especially when that refusal is accompanied by the breach 
of a law both conventional and divine?” These words I 

never could forget. God’s invitation was accepted, and [ 
accompanied my dear mother to his house both morning 
and evening. 

This decision was rendered awfully impressive to me 
by what occurred that day, probably at the very time 
those words were spoken ; formy companion that was to 
have been, Mr. Keats, was riding the vicious beast of my 
overthrow on Friday, and had only proceeded a short dis- 
tance towards Hendon, when the brute threw him in the 
City Road, and he was killed on the spot—a lesson to me 
never to be forgotten. 





Tut Rep Sea.—The red colour with which the sea is 
tinged, round the shores of Ceylon, during a part of the 
S.W. monsoon, is due to the Proto-coccus nivalis, or the 
Himatta-coccus, which presents different colours at dif- 
ferent periods of the year—giving us the seas of milk as 
well as those of blood. The coloured water at times is 
to ke secn all along the coast north to Kurracheo, and far 
out, and of a much more intense tint in the Arabian Sea. 
The frequency of its appearance in the Red Sea has con- 
ferred on it its name.—Dr. Buist of Bombay. 
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SyRIA AND ITs PeopLe.—Syria has always been cursed 
with a multiplicity of tribes and religions, which split up 
the country into small principalities and conflicting classes 
—-the fruitful parent of civil war, anarchy, and all con- 
fusion. Nor has this source of mischief been materially 
mitigated down to the present hour. This will appear 
but too evident from the following statistics. The Mos- 
lems, who are the ruling class all over the country, except 
in Lebanon, may number about ° . - 800,000 
They are divided into two principal sects—the 

Sunites and Shiites. There may be 50,000 

Kurds . 4 . ; , . - 50,000 
The Nusairiyeh occupy the mountains north of 

Tripoli, and may amount to . : : 

The Ismailiyeh and Yezzidy are too few to merit 
specific attention ; and the same may be said 
of the Nowar, or gipsies, who are found in all 
parts. They will not amount to more than. 20,000 

The Druses occupy the southern half of Le- 
banon, extend over to Hermon, and out into 
the Hauran—a few thousands reside in Jebel 
el Alah, west of Aleppo, and on Carmel and 
the mountains above Acre. They number 
about . A ‘ ‘ ‘ . P - 100,000 

The Jews are about 25,000. In Jerusalem 7000, 
in Damascus 5000, Aleppo 4000, Safed 2000, 

Tiberias 1500, Hebron 600, and the remainder 

in Beirit, Sidon, ete., etc. . ‘ ° 25,000 
The Maronites, chiefly of Lebanon, may be . 200,000 
The orthodox Greeks, in all parts ofthe country 150,000 
Armenians 20,000, Jacobites 15,000 S . 35,000 
There are Papal offshoots from these sects, 

which may number 70 or 80,000 . ° - 80,000 


150,000 





There are a few Latins in most of the large cities, and also 
Protestants in various parts. 

This gives a total of 1,610,000 ; which, of course, is only 
as close an approximation as the imperfect statistics of the 
government and the different sects enable us to make. 

In this enumeration, the Arab tribes that roam over the 
deserts are not included. Very little is known about their 
numbers, and estimates by different individuals vary sur- 
prisingly. They may be 200,000, possibly half a million, 
It is interesting to notice how these various populations 
are distributed over the country. Lebanon has abont 
400,000 inhabitants, gathered into more than six hundred 
towns, villages, and hamlets. Of the cities of Syria, 
Damascus is the largest, as it is the oldest—perhaps it 


is the most ancient city in the world that is now flourish- - 


ing and populous. It numbers about 120,000. Jeru- 
salem, the most interesting city on the globe, has only 
about 18,000; Aleppo has 70 or 80,000, Beirdt from 
40 to 50,000, Hamah 33,000, Hums 25,000, Antioch 20,000, 
Tripoli and Harbor 18,000, Edlip 10,000, Ladakiyeh 6000, 
Sidon 10,000, Tyre 3500, Acre 5000, Khaifa 3000, Naza- 
reth 3000, Safet 4000, Tiberias 1500, Jennin 2500, Nablus 
12,000, Jaffa 11,000, Ramleh 4000, Gaza 16,000, Hebron 
6000, Bethlehem 3500. In Lebanon, Zahleh is the largest, 
and has about 11,000 inhabitants. Deir el Kamah has 
7000, Hasbeiya, in Hermon, has about 6000, and Rashaia’ 
2500. I need scarcely remind you that the entire popu- 
lation is gathered into towns and villages. 

The various religions and sects live together, and prac- 
tise their conflicting superstitions in close proximity, but 
the people do not coalesce into one homogeneous com- 
munity, nor do they regard each other with fraternal feel- 
ings. The Sunites excommunicate the Shiites, both hate 
the Druse, and all three detest the Nusairiyeh. The 
Maronites have no particular love for anybody, and, in 
turn, are disliked by all. The Greeks cannot endure the 
Greek Catholics ; all despise the Jows.—* The Land and 
the Book,” by W. D. Thomson, D.D. 

CHILDREN FROM PAuPER ScnooLts.—In the three years 
ending last Michaelmas, thirty-seven boys were dis- 
charged from the House of Industry School in the Isle of 
Wight, and thirty-two of them are now earning a liveli- 
hood. In the Stepney Union, which has for twenty years 
had a well-managed school, 1467 children have been got 
into service, and only thirteen of them are now dependent 
on the rates. Musical instruction is adopted in some of 
these schools, as industrial training ; and a school in- 
spector, Mr. Tufnell, remarks that he has been surprised 
at the large proportion of London boys that evince musi- 
cal talent, several to such an extent as to be enlisted to 
be trained as bandmasters. From eight of the metro- 
politan union schools, with 167 boys in their bands, 115 
enlisted into the army the year before last, and the 
demand has been beyond the supply.—The Philanthropist. 

A Fact ror Parents.—A number of physicians, prac- 
tising in New York and in Brooklyn, having “ compared 
notes,” have come to the conclusion that one leading cause 
of the great mortality among children arises from their 
being left too much to the care of servants. It has been 
observed that children who are taken care of by their 
parents, undressed and put to bed by them, and by them 
dressed in the morning, and kept under a loving mother’s 
eye during the day, are, as a general rule, far more 
healthy, good-tempered, and intelligent than such as are 
loft almost exclusively to the care of servants. In addi- 
tion to this, it must be remembered that most of the acct 
dents which happen to children, whereby they are se 
riously injured, and sometimes crippled, maimed, or ren- 
dered idiotic, occur through the negligence of those 1m 
whose care they are left by unthinking or unloving 
parents. Parents who love their children would do well 
to give these statements their earnest consideration ; for 
if they are true, the facts on which they are predicated lie 
at the very basis of domestic well-being and happiness. 
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